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Tue Monk’s Cuaret, Dover Priory, 


On a very high steep, and surmounting several green slopes, overlooking 
on one side the town of Dover, and on the other its pebbly shores, stand 
the remains of one of the oldest churches in the kingdom, the church of 
Dover Castle. The body and tower of the church are yet left, and the 
broken and roofless walls, grey with age, are here and there enlivened by 
some green moss or spreading fern, by chickweed or pellitory, or the clump 
of yellow wallflower, bringing to us a breath of spring as we wander by 
the ruin. It is every way an interesting spot: the old Roman lighthouse 
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standing near it, claiming, undoubtedly, as high antiquity as any structure 
in our land ; and the walls of that old church having echoed, doubtless, to 
truths uttered long centuries since by earnest lips. The wind seems 
always to be stirring upon that high hill; and often when in the streets 
below it sounded as if only whispering gently, we have found it, as we 
reached the summit, making music so wild among the walls, that it might 
seem like some loud anthem chaunted from the arches. 

The few traditions which tell us anything of the origin of this church are 
dim and uncertain. We would fain believe some of the most pleasing of 
them, but reason will not sanction all in which imagination might delight. 
Tn the absence alike of authentic records, and of positive indications in the 
architecture itself, each thoughtful person has a theory of his own on the 
subject ; but in one point all agree, either that the structure was raised by 
Roman hands, or that it was built of the materials of a Roman building. 
Roman tiles appear in every part of it: it contains round-headed doorways 
and windows of Roman bricks, and the same material, mixed with stone, is 
worked up in the walls apparently without plan, but showing, on carcful 
investigation, manifest proofs of architectural design. 

The Romish calendar tells us that Lucius, who was king of Britain 
towards the close of the second century, on becoming a believer in Christ, 
reared this edifice; but all the records of this are unsatisfactory. The 
monks again tell us that when Augustine visited this land in 590, on his 

errand of light and love, Ethelbert, having been converted to the Christian 
faith, gave to this missionary the church of Dover Castle, which having, 
during the late centuries of Saxon darkness, been defiled by Pagan worship, 
was reconsecrated by Augustine, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

There seems better reason for believing that the present church belongs 
to a period somewhat later, and was “built from old Roman rem: 1ins, 
between the time of Augustine and the reign of Alfred. Many good 
archeologists consider that there are, in the edifice, some marked tokens of 
Anglo-Saxon architecture : while it is well known that these artificers were 
accustomed to use the materials of former structures in their werk. There 
are, however, writers of good authority, who consider that the present re- 
mains of the church were raised by early Norman architects; and assert 
that it has nothing to distinguish it from work of the twelfth century. 

The various alterations of this old building prevent our arriving at certain 
conclusions, fer few churches have undergone greater changes. The walls 
onee coutaimed apertures intended for windows, which are now filled with 
masonry. It has had three different roofs, the traces of which are clearly 
marked, and its windows have been variously altered, and received additions 
to their original number. The church is in the form of across ; the quad- 
rangular tower beimg supported by four lofty arches. On the north and 
south sides the pilasters are of squared stone, but two older arches, including 
their pilasters, are formed after the manner of the Romans with tiles. ‘T he 
inhabitants of Dover have now planted a holly, to be called the Wellington 
tree, in the graveyard of this oid church, in memory of their late Constable 
and Warden. 

It would be strange if the Christians of later years could look unmoved 
on a structure like this. Within its walls, thou; zh some superstitions were 
practised, yet the light of the gospel was sounded amid the darkness of the 
age. From this spot went forth religious truths, which have since cheered 
the living and upheld the dying, and have been proclaimed from Britain to 
the farthest isles of the sea. Much of the poet’s description is applicable : 
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ANCIENT CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF DOVER. 3 


“Since that low window’s arch was reared 
There have been many a rise and fall ; 
Yet this lone temple of the poor 
Stands preaching over all. 


The rough rude Saxon reared it up, 
The t temple of his God to be: 

And here, in simple earnestness, 
He came and bent the knee. 


Then came the Norman in his pride, 
Attended by his Saxon slaves : 

And then the priests of later times 
Sang mass above their graves.” 


When Augustine preached Christianity to Kent, Ethelbert, its king, 
welcomed its : truths, and _ his subjects embraced, with more or less of sin- 
cerity and zeal, the Christian faith. Eadbald, his successor, also, in the 
later years of his life, renounced the errors of Paganism, and is said to have 
annexed to this church of Dover Castle a college of twenty-four ecclesias- 
tics. Not a vestige of this college now remains, but an institution of the 
kind was, doubtless, near the church, for the ruins of a gateway still exist 
under the edge of the cliff, which are probably the remnants of the ancient 
building called, i in early times, Monksgate, which had a tower and draw- 
bridge. The apartments of some of the monks were, most likely, over the 
arched passage. 

The canons must have had a pleasant home on this lofty eminence, with 
its pure air and fine prospect, and the distant music of the waves ; and they 
must have looked down on a very different town from that of the modern 
Dover. Even yet, alternating with its bright and handsome new houses, 
may be seen, in some of the by-way: ; of the town, old gables, with their 
dingy fronts and broken and patched walls and chimneys. These dwell- 
ings, and some old irregular narrow streets, with their roads formed of 
pebbles laid in the soil, tell of later years than those in which the monks 
looked down on Dover; but some old names, as that of Adrian’s Street, 
remind us of times even older than they. Still the white cliff towers above 
the town as it did when the Romans called one of its projections the Tar- 
peian, because from its summits the guilty were projected into the depths 
below ; and still, when the foundation for the modern house is constructed, 
the pick-axe falls upon the old wall which Severus built here ; while 
almost every step which we traverse has its reminiscences of long past 
ages. According to the Doomsday-book, Dover was, as early as the time 
of Edward the Confessor, of “abilitie to arme yeerely twentie vessels of 
the sea by the space of fifteene days together, eche vessel having therein 
one-and-twentie able men.” In the time of William the Conqueror, how- 
ever, a destructive fire left to the town but five-and-twenty dwelling- 
houses. 

Of the history of these canons of the castle church we know nothing ; but 
our attention is again called to them, or at least to their successors, as we 
come to review the history of a church built in the town in a.p. 696. 
Ancient chronicles record that Withrid, king of Kent, reared the church 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and several edifices near it, for the accommodation 
of twenty-two secular canons, whom he removed from the church on the 
hill. Three chaplains were, however, appointed to conduct the service in 
the ancient edifice, aud it was continued until the year 1690. In order to 
reconcile the canons to their change of situation, the king secured to them, 
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THE HOME FRIEND. 
by charter, all the franchise and possessions which they had hitherto 
enjoyed; and they were, at an early period, farther endowed with large 
grants of land in the ne ‘ighbourhood of their church: while Withrid added 
to them the privilege of exemption from the jurisdiction of any ordinary or 
judge, save the King and the Pope. The names of several of the canons, 
who were also ¢ haplains to the king, are recorded in the Doomsday Book, 
and here, too, is a summary of their lands, made in the reigns of "Edward 
the Confessor and William, detailing clearly the nature of the property, 
though some difficulty occurs in defining its extent, from an uncertainty as 
to the meaning of terms employed in measurement. In the time of Edward, 
the property produced sixty-one pounds; but prior to the Conquest some 
encroachments were made on it, and when the Norman survey was 
taken, the produce was stated at 48/. 6s. 4d. Three pounds of this money 
was devoted to purchasing shoes for the canons. 

For four hundred years the canons dwelt on this spot, and during this 
period they are recorded by Kilburn to have built three churches in the 
town. These churches were subordinate to their own of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and until its great bell had tolled the signal, none of them presumed 
to commence the service of the mass. One of them, St. Peter’s church, 
stood on the ground now occupied by the Antwerp Inn; but of its archi- 
tecture we know nothing. In sinking a cellar in 1810, a head was found 
here, which is supposed to be that of the unfortunate Duke of Suffolk, who 
was beheaded in 1450. The skull was nearly perfect, but soon crumbled 
on exposure to air. The last rector of this church was ap pointed in 1616, 
but it is doubtful if the church was then used for Divine service. The 
parish church of St. Mary the Virgin, still in use, is also supposed to have 
been built by these secular canons. 

We shall not easily forget the impression of dreariness produced on our 
nind by the first visit to the burial-ground of the old church of St. Martin- 
le-Grand. It was ona November afternoon, amid gloomy fogs and ina 
cold wind which swept over the neglecied tombs like a wail for those 
whom men had long forgotten. As we could then trace more clearly the 
broken remains of the once magnificent chureh and priory, the words of 
Robert Nicholl came to the mind :— 


? Decay ing roofless walls! and is this all 
That desolation’s blighting hand hath left 
Of tower, and pinnacle, and gilded hall ? 
The everlasting rocks by time are cleft, 
Within each crevice spiders weave their weft. 
* = ~ * * 
Where are the glancing eyes that here have beamed, 
Where are the hearts which whilom here have beat, 
Where are the shaven monks, so grim who seemed, 
Where are the sitters on the abbot’s seat ?” 


The burial-place, though but recently disused, had the most melancholy 
aspect of desertion. Heaps of broken ‘crockery and other refuse from the 
adjoining houses lay at one end. Scarcely a daisy would in spring look up 
to the sky from that mould, and now not a robin was there to chant a 
requiem for the departed summer. ‘The graves were wet with the late 
rains, but neither rain nor sunshine brought greenness to the sods, for there 
was little grass in that dreary churchyard. We wandered on amid the 
gloom, searching for the spot where the last remains of the poet Charles 
Churchill found their resting~place in 1764. It was long ere we could 
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ANCIENT CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF DOVER. 5 
discover the lowly grave ; but at length an old headstone, green with slimy 
moss, was found, bearing the poet’s name and time of decease, with the 
epitaph from his own poem of ‘ 'The Candidate,’ “ Life to the last enjoyed, 
here Churchill lies.” One could have wished, certainly, that that life and 
its enjoyments had been more in 
accordance with the dictates of 
virtue and religion; yet it was 
impossible to look without sor- 
row on these last memorials of 
a man of genius—for a man of 
genius Churchill « certainly was. 
“Churchill,” says Cowper, ‘is 
a careless writer for the most 
part ; but where shall we find in 
any of those authors who finish 
their works with the exactness of 
a Flemish pencil, those bold and 
daring strokes of fancy, those 
numbers so hazardously ventured Bie on : 
a ° as CHURCHILL’S GRAVE. 

upon, and so happily finished ; . 
the matter so compressed, and yet so clear, and the colouring so sparingly 
laid on, and yet such a beautiful effect? In short, it is not his least praise 
that he is never guilty of those faults which he lays to the charge of 
others; a proof that he did not judge by a borrowed standard, or from 
rules laid down by critics, but that he w as qualified to do it by his ‘aaire 
powers and his great superiority of genius.’ 

But neglected as was the poet’s grave now, it had not been so always; 
there had been an interval when the last resting-place of genius had been 
honoured, and when the poet’s own wish had in part been fulfilled :— 
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“Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilst | live, and point me out as dead ; 
Let it—may Heaven indulgent grant my prayer !— 
Be planted on my grave nor wither there : 
And when on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard, while his dinner’s drest 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes 
Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies - 


Between thirty and forty years since a bay was planted, and for some 
time carefully tended on the spot. A pilot from the neighbouring town of 
Deal, named Mowll, planted it there. I'ew who looked on the weather- 
beaten exterior of the brave sailor, would have guessed that he should be 
the only one to fulfil a poet’s wish; but the brave are often the gentle too, 
and he who had many times dared the raging ocean, had a thought of pity 
for neglected genius. Honoured be his name for this touching expression 
of sympathy! But the bay-tree did not thrive on the grave; evergreens 
are said not to flourish well on the soil of Dover; and the sheep browsed 
on its young leaves, and thoughtless persons broke away its shoots; and 

all the care of the planter could not save it. Those who looked u ipon it tell 
how it always seemed drooping. Long since it disappeared altogether, and 
when we stooped to the grave to gather a blade of grass to carry off as a 
remembrance of Churchill, nothing was there but a small nettle; and no 
raised sod marked a tomb, for the ground was trodden to a perfect level. 
It must have been in somewhat similar state in 1816, when Lord Byron, 
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while his dinner was preparing at a neighbouring inn, literally fulfilled the 
poet’s wish by visiting his grave, and who thus records his impressions :— 


“ T stood beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed, 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe, 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone 
With names no clearer than the names unknown 
Which lay unread around it ; and I asked 
The gardener of that ground why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory tasked 
Through the thick deaths of half a century : 
And thus he answered: ‘ Well, I do not know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so. 
He died before my day of sextonship, 
And I had not the digging of his grave.’ 
And is this all? I thought—and do we rip 
The veil of Immortality, and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light, 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight 
So soon and so successless ?” 


LUNDY ISLAND.—No, III. 


Wuewn our first emotions of admiration at the grander features of the 
scene were a little exhausted, we had leisure to look at the living occupants 
of the rocks. The perpendicular cliffs of the naked rock, broken into vast 
angular masses, square columns, and buttresses, like the walls of some old 
irregular castle, and cut into shelves and ledges, sometimes only a few 
inches wide, presented a very different scene from the sloping wilderness of 
thrift-tussocks interspersed with boulders, which we had seen tenanted by 











GUILLEMOT AND GANNET, 


the puffins and razor-bills. Both of these species, indeed, were found here 
also in considerable numbers ; but the species more strictly appropriated to 
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LUNDY ISLAND. 7 


this locality was the foolish guillemot, or “‘ mer,” as it is better known to 
the fishermen. All along the little ledges around, above and beneath us, we 
saw the guillemots sitting in rows, row above row, almost as close as they 
could comfortably place themselves ; ev ery one bolt upright, the manner of 
sitting common to the puffins and razor-bills also, but not to the gulls or 
gannets, which incline the body when resting, as most birds do. It is the 
position of the feet, set far behind, in the short-winged plunging birds of 
the diver and auk families, that makes the upright posture that of rest, 
this being the only manner in which the centre of gravity can be brought 
over the feet. The whole sole rests on the ground, and not the toes only 
as in other birds. 

Many of these birds were sitting, and others had a chick. Not the least 
vestige of a nest was there, not a fragment of seaweed, not a leaf of thrift ; 
the single egg, never more, is dropped on the smooth shelf of stone, perhaps 
not wider than its own length, where one would suppose the first puff of 
wind would roll them over the edge, and involve them by scores in the 
irremediable fate of Umpti-dumpty in the nursery rhyme. Still we did not 
discern on the groins and points of the rock below any spatterings which 
would indicate the frequency of such an accident; nor can we suppose, 
from what we know of the economy of the works of God, and of the almost 
infallibility of instinct, that it is at all common. Probably the egg is 
rarely or never left unprotected, except in unwonted circumstances, one 
parent relieving the other in incubation; and we could see how cleverly 
the old bird kept its frail charge between its legs, even as it moved to and 
fro. An intelligent observer of animals, who is very familiar with these 
birds, told me that he had seena gull attack a sitting mer with the design 
of robbing her of her egg. They engaged stoutly, the mer pushing her 
egg behind her, while she faced her enemy; at length she caught him by 
the leg, and pinched so hard, and held on so firmly, still all the while 
covering her egg in the angle of the ledge, that at length she fairly drove 
the robber off. 

The chick does not sit between the feet of the parent, but cowers beneath 
one of its wings, which is drooped to shelter it; a touching sight, as every 
manifestation of parental care and affection in the inferior animals is. If 
the account which the fishermen at Flamborough Head gave Mr. Waterton 
is correct, and there is every reason to credit it, the young are indebted for 
their first introduction to the sea, to the parental care displayed in a very 
interesting manner. They take to the water and fish for themselves long 
before they are able to fly; and as they would inevitably be killed on the 
sharp points of rock if they attempted to fall or leap down, the parent 
invites its offspring to climb on its broad back, and thus carries it down. 
This we did not see; but we were witnesses, in plenty of instances, of the 
prompt and ample supply of food brought by the industry of the parent 
bird, either to its sitting mate or to its unfledged young. The air here, as 
on the other side, was filled with birds on the wing; and the sea below, 
not amidst the boiling eddies of the rocks, but outside, was even more 
densely crowded with swimmers; and ever and anon one would shoot by 
us with several little bands of silver depending from its beak, the fruit of 
its successful efforts. ‘These are invariably carried, no matter how many 
they may be, transversely, held fast by the head, the body hanging down. 
When we remembered that each fish must be caught separately, we were 
at a loss to understand how the first captured could be retained in the beak 
in this orderly manner, or, indeed, how held at all, while another was 
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seized. Would not the first fall in the act of opening the mandibles a 
second time? One of the party, with his fowling-pic ce, brought down a 
guillemot, returning with prey ; : and an examination ; appeared to me to resolve 
the diftic ulty. Ten little sandlaunce this ill-fated mother was bringing to 
her chick, when the leaden shower overtook her. On opening the mouth I 
perceived the tongue large and muscular, and its edges cut near the base 
into sharp teeth, pointing backward. I have no doubt that each fish, as 
taken, is placed between the tongue and the upper mandible, and firmly 
held by these serratures, while the lower mandible is allowed to open freely 
for the seizure of another; which in turn is secured in the same manner, 
until a sufficient booty is collected to fly home with. 

The young of the sandlaunce, and a small fish called “ brit ”—which 
Mr. Heaven believes to be the fry of some species of the herring family— 
form the favourite prey of all these birds; and the rough water off this 
north-west point is the favourite fishing-ground for them. A very strong 
tide runs round this end of the island—the strongest in the whole channel ; 
hence a “race” is almost always runving—that is, a violent agitation of 
the water, a strong ripple in calm and smooth weather, and what seamen 
call a “ bobbery ”’—a tossing, breaking sea, when there is anything of a 
swell on. ‘The fish-fry delight in such a race, and are pretty sure to be 
found there in shoals. 

The egg of the guillemot is large for the size of the bird, and of so 
unusual a form that when once seen it is never likely to be mistaken for 
any other. It is a long cone, with both ends rounded ; its appearance is 
striking and bizarre, the ordinary ground colour being of a fine green, 
variously splashed and spotted with green or black. There is, however, 
much diversity in the colour both of the ground and of the markings, and, 
indeed, in the shape, though the characteristic form is generally m: Tatlin 
The eggs are taken in considerable numbers by the youths on the island, 
as well as by fishermen from the neighbouring coast. ‘The explerer and 
collector is let down from above by a rope in the hands of his comrades ; 
and as he traverses the ledges he picks up the eggs and places them in a 
large pocket tied round his waist. In the season we see them offered for 
sale by the fishermen’s children at Ifracombe, at a penny each, and many 
are purchased as curiosities by visitors who are struck with their singulz arity 
and beauty. If I mistake not I have seen them sold also in the streets of 
London, by sailors. In Newfoundland I have often eaten them, where 
they are well known by the name of Baccalao-birds’ eggs. ‘Their taste 
and flavour are by no means unpleasant; but the none which remains 
seini- transparent has a curious appearance. On Lundy they are used in the 
preparations of cookery, but are eaten alone only by the poor. 

That rarest of British birds, the Great Auk, a species as large as a 
goose, there is some reason to believe, is occasionally seen at Lundy. A 
specimen was picked up dead in the sea near the island in 1829; and the 
fishermen have spoken to Mr. Heaven of having seen at the herring-station 
an Auk of very large size, which that gentleman has conjectured to be the 
species 1n question. 





Two curiosities were proposed to us to be visited on the third day. The 
one was called the Devil’s Limekiln, the other was the Seal Cavern. 

The morning rose in that cool and cloudless brillianey which so often 
characterises the opening day at this lovely season. On the preceding 
evening one of us, looking on the gorgeous western sky, had hopefully 
said, in the words of Shakspeare,— 
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LUNDY ISLAND. 


“ The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And, by the bright track of his glitt’ring car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 

And now the morrow was come, and the promise was not broken. Hope 
and hilarity were strong in each of our minds, as we rapidly completed our 
slight preparations for the morning’s jaunt, and awaited the arrival of our 
kind guide ; and I fear none of us were able to sympathize very deeply 
with the sorrow of the old farmer, who was bemoaning x loss of a thri ‘iving 
young bullock, that had just been found dashed to pieces at the bottom of 
one of the frightful precipices that form the north-west edge of the island. 
These casualties, however, are reckoned among things regular and to be 
expected in Lundy husbandry. Some two or three of the young cattle and 
horses are lost every year from this cause. They incautiously feed close to 
the edge, when a puff of wind catches them on the broadside, and over 
they go; to the no small joy of the carrion-crows, who flock to the funeral 
feast. 

At length, away we sallied through a gate at the rear of the farm, 
across wide, moory fields, till we struck a broad road, marked off by stone 
: ts at regular ‘intervals, each bearing conspicuously painted the letters 

. Hf. Our curiosity was excited by the boundary-stones ; and we were 
informed that the ground so marked off is the property of the Trinity 
House, forming a road thirty feet wide, and about a mile in length, leading 
from the beach where we landed to the lighthouse. This road, and the 
ground on which the lighthouse stands, form the only exception to the 
sovereignty of the island. 

These : bogey, elevated moors presented us with the yellow blossoms of 
the great spearwort (Ranunculus lingua); the rough-water bedstraw 
(Galium Witheringii), with its whorls of curious leaves, beset all round 
their margins and along the backs of their nervures, as well as the edges of 
the angular stem, with minute, barbed prickles, that catch the finger as it 
is passed up the plant, was likewise abundant here. The bog-pimpernel 
(Anagallis tenella), a lowly but lovely little plant, was likewise profuse sly 
strewn over the spongy moors, its sweet little pink blossoms occurring at 
every step. 

Close to the south-west corner of the island we came rather suddenly 
upon the first object of our curiosity. In the midst of the heath-covered 
slope yawned a terrific chasm, into which it made us shudder to look. Its 
form js irregularly square at the top, where it is about two hundred and 
fifty feet wide. The sides in some parts are quite perpendicular. but 
gradually approach each other, so as to resemble a funnel, to the bottom, 
which we judged to be about as deep as the mouth is wide, or about 
two hundred and fifty feet. The edges and sides of this fearful pit are 
fringed with a scanty but various herbage, among which we noticed many 
plants in flower. The upper parts were gay with the blue sheepsbit, and 
the flesh-coloured stonecrop ; the thrift, the bladder-campion, and the 

samphire, were springing out of the crevices, and the yellow blossoms of 
the long-rooted cat’s-ear, closely resembling those of the dandelion, were 
mingled with them. On some of the le dges far down were growing large 
tufts of a coarse plant, which, our friend informed us, is occasionally used as 
a substitute for spinach; we could not get near enough to examine it 
accurately, but it was probably one of the goosefoots. 

The distant bottom of this hole was strewn with large blocks of ala- 
baster, some of them twenty feet high. Among these there is, at one side, a 
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narrow, door-like opening, which leads, by a natural tunnel, to the beach 
at the foot of the cliffs. This affords the only means of access into the 
chasm, and is, from the precipitous character of the coast, available on ly 
with a boat, and in calm weather, for when there is any swell the sea 
dashes furiously into the tunnel. 

One part of the margin of the chasm forms a slender ridge like a wal, 
dividing it frum a very steep declivity ; along this precarious path one or 
two of our party se ‘rambled on hands and knees, to gain a better view of 
the recesses of the abyss. While we were thus engaged a falcon flew out, 
whose red back and wings, as he emerged into the sunlight, showe: his n to 
be the kestrel: he hovered awhile in the air over his den, facing the wind, 
like a ship at anchor, in that peculiar manner which has obtained for this 
bird the appellation of windhover. 

We turned our gaze seaward. ‘There we beheld a vast cone of granite, 
almost insulated from the shore. ‘The fishermen and inhabitants believe 
that this rock, if it could be turned over into the limekiln, would exactly 
fit and close it. Hence they have named it the Shutter Rock. 

The comparison of this deep pit with an orifice at the bottom to a lime- 
kiln is striking and felicitous; but why it should bear the Devil’s name I 
cannot understand. The habit which prevails in all parts of the country 
of associating the great adversary of God and man with those phenomena 
of nature which are vast, or grand, or terrific, is both peers ‘ous and 


repulsive. It originated probably in "the darkness of the middle , when 
mankind were ready to attribute to Satan operations with which me had 
nought to do, yet strangely forgot his power as the great tempte r to sin, 


and ove looked the real work in which he is ever engaged, of “blinding 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them.” (2 Cor. 
iv. 4.) 

We threw ourselves down on the purple heath and the soft beds of wild 


¢ 


thyme, that covered the broad slope between the limekiln and the edge of 


the cliffs. The sun was pouring down his fervid rays upon us as we 
reclined, and his disk of brightness was reflected in _— of rippling 
waves, from the wide expanse of sea that lay stretched between us and the 


undulating line of blue coast opposite. Just over against us, some five 
leagues distant, was the promontory of Hartland, with the picturesque little 
watering-place of Clovelly, from whence headland after headland, on the 
one hand those of Devonshire, on the other those of Cornwall, receded into 
a dim and undistinguishable haze. 

Insect life was active and busy around us. Little beetles, whose coats 
sparkled in the sun, were crawling on the herbage; a tiny attelabus, of 
coppery lustre, seemed rather common; the lovely green cicindela, some- 
times popularly called tiger-beetle, from its beauty and yorac ity, was seen, 
but was much too agile and wary to be caught ; and the rose-chafer, that 
peculiar accompaniment of a summer’s noon, was buzzing like a bee among 
the flowers. Butterflies, too, of various species, were flitting to and fio; 
the large and small garden-whites were perhaps attendants upon man, as 
the cultivator of pot-herbs, their proper food ; but others were indubitably 
indigenous. The meadow-brown and the little gate-keeper were pursuing 
that low, dancing, jerking manner of flight, close to the turf that distin- 
guishes the genus to which they belong ; the tiny alexis was opening and 
shutting its azure wings in the sun, as it sat upon the flowers, as if inviting 
capture, but darted away when approached, with a swift, wheeling flight, 
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and playfully returned to the same flower again. And we saw a rarer 
insect than any of these, the painted lady, come fluttering by on vigorous 
wing, and shoot away like a meteor. 

Gulls were screaming in the air around, and circling about the cliffs; 
troops of guillemots were perched upon the ledges, one and another every 
instant dropping down, like an arrow, into the sea, and presently returning 
with the captured prey ; and upon the sharp edge of an insular rock outside 
the Shutter, known as the Black Rock, sat a row of cormorants, preening 
their glossy plumage after the morning’s meal. 

We rose and pursued our sinuous way along the turf, by the margin of 
the precipitous cliffs of granite. A little to the north of the limekiln we 
came suddenly on the edge of a deep cove, at the mouth of which rose an 
enormous mass of rock, with walls as steep as these of a church, called 
Goat Island. It was the scene of a fatal accident not long age. A party 
had come over to visit the island as we had done. A young man of their 
number must needs try, in spite of warning and entreaty, to climb Goat 
Island, with no other purpose than that of displayimg his agility and his 
hardihood. He had proceeded some distance up the dizzy height, when, 
his foot slipping, he fell om the stones beneath, and broke his back. 

Into this cove we descended by means of the round and soft, yet suffi- 
ciently firm, hillocks of thrift, jumping from ene to another. When these 
ceased, we had to seramble down by the fissures of the rock, until we came 
to a cyclopean wilderness of huge blocks and boulders of granite, strewn 
over the bottom, and piled one upon another in grand confusion. They 
were worn smeoth by the action of the waves, whieh had been beating on 
them perhaps for ages; and the lowest of them were rendered still more 
slippery by the drapery of green and olive sea~weeds (Ulva and Fuci), 
with which they were covered. It was, therefore, unpleasant and difficult, 
not to say hazardous, to make way among them by climbing over the 
masses, creeping under and between them, and leaping from one to another. 

Nor was there much, on such a shore as this, either of zoology or botany 
to reward the search. Professor Harvey has truly observed, that “on a 
shore composed of granite rocks, where the masses are rounded and lumpy, 
with few interstices or cavities, in which water will constantly lie, and pre- 
senting to the waves sloping ridges, along which the water freely runs up 
and down, very few species of seaweeds, and these only of the coarsest kinds, 
are commonly to be met with.’’* 

However, we had had the pleasurable excitement of overcoming the 
difficulties of the deseent and the exploration, and we had now to essay 
those of the ascent. When we arrived at the top, our clothes and hands 
were perfumed with the strong odour of the millfoil, through whole beds of 
which we had been penetrating ; we found ourselves, moreover, nearly wet 
through with the moisture which yet loaded the herbage, from the dense fog 
of the preceding night. 
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VILLAGE BELLS. 


How soft the music of those Village Bells 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet! now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Mem’ry slept.—Cowrperr. 


* ‘Sea-side Book,’ p. 54. 
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otherwise have never been called forth. 
prevalent idea among Europeans that the Kafirs were the original pos- 
sessors of this beautiful country ; and the colonists were much misunder- 
stood when, in self-defence, they resisted the aggressions of this misguided 
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Tue melancholy events connected with the late wars in Kafirland hav« 
created an interest in the Cape colony, once so little known, which might 


many years it was the 


This, however, is not the place for political discussions ; we must 


May the fertile 


Bosjemen, I propose to speak in these pages. 
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hair, is in favour of this theory. 


only hope that such measures will be adopted as may lead to a permanent 
plains, so long the scene of strife and bloodshed, 
become a happy resting naliees for the industrious emigrant, and may the 
scattered tribes within reach of British enterprise and zeal be yet gathered 
together with the white man, “ under one fold and one shepherd !’ , 

It is of the Bushmen, or, as the Dutch settlers first 


named them, the 


Barrow traces their origin to 
and their appearance, with the exception of their tufted wool for 


Contenting myself with a very few words 
on the subject of these curious beings as a race, for they cannot be called a 
nation, I shall hope to interest my reader more particularly i in my deserip- 


Bushman’s haunt, in which I had the gratification of seeing one 


of art which mark the wanderings of these 
from one extremity of the colony to the other. 
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A VISIT TO A BUSHMAN’S CAVE 


The “Children of the Mist,” as they have been designated by some 
of the neighbouring and more powerful ‘tribes, originally “led an enti: ‘ely 

pastoral life, wandering from one pasture to enathan with their flocks and 

herds, and so indolent in habits as never to have attempted the erection of 
any kind of habitation, save a rough screen of skins, when the weather 

rendered it absolutely nace hung on bushes or frames of wood, 

hewn in the roughest mode from the trees growing in their path. The 

only thing they cultivate i is dagha, a weed for smoking. 

Other occupants of the soil, white and coloured, drove these people by 
degrees towards the north-east, and, deprived by strong aggressors of their 
cattle, they, not without terrible reprisals, withdr rew, step by step, into the 
interior ; made their - velling-places, like the conies, in the clefts of rocks, 
and became, instead of herdsmen and shepherds, hunters in the desert. 
From time to time they issued from their fastnesses among the mouutains, 
to plunder the colonists and such of the native hordes as possessed cattle ; 
and I have read of their fury being such against the white man that, during 
a farmer’s absence they would descend on his homestead, mutilate such 
sheep and cattle as they could not carry off, and murdering the women and 
children of the ill-starred Dutch settler, have divided them limb from 
limb, and hung the mangled remains in front of the abode—a horrible 
spectacle indeed to a husband and father when returning homeward from 
his day’s toil. 

I may here remark that the Bushmen have never met the friendly 
advances of the white man, either in the way of hospitality or traffic: they 
are sensible, as far as human knowledge can trace, that they were the first 
possessors of the soil, and the very Hottentot—a grade higher than the 
Bushman, but of the same species—belie ves that everything on the land is 
his by right; yet, strange to say, when a Bush child has been taken from its 
mountain-home in babyhood (for they are often rescued from famine and 
disease by the farmers), the poor little being has been easily trained to 
perform every kind of household office ; and while it has evinced talent 
and shrewdness, a better nature has been developed in the disinterested 
affection it has exhibited towards those into whose charge it has fallen. 
His marvellous keenness of perception, his ludicrous imitative powers (for 
the Bushman is an incomparable mimic), render him a ready pupil in kind 
hands: gentle teaching will make him a valuable addition to a domestic 
establishment ; a frown, a harsh word, chills his goodwill at once, and 
severity drives him to his native haunts or to service where he will be less 
under control. ‘The life of dread he has of later years been compelled to 
lead has made him look on all men as foes ; but in his earlier condition, I 
should say, he was of a more kindly and inoffensive disposition than any 
one of the manifold races peop ling Southern A frica. 

The Bushmen fix their haunts in the most retired spots ; and the localities 
are not only selected with a view to concealment, but a taste for the beau- 
tiful is always manifested in their choice of a home. Various drawings of 
the nature I describe have found their way into our periodicals; but, 
singularly enough, I have never yet met with a satisfactory description of 
the subjects illustrated. Suppositions alone are offered ; and these drawings 
are often laid aside as uninteresting, because incomprehensible. 

Sometimes these quaint records ‘of Bushman life are found in the interior 
of caves, sometimes on a scarp of rock in some lovely nook, where wood and 
water and the most exquisite flowers give an air of fairy enchantment to the 
quiet scene. My sketch is from one of these charming haunts. The original 
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must now be upwards of five-and-thirty years old, since the pretty settlement 
of Glenthorn, the residence of Mr. Pringle, has been established in the 
neighbourhood for about that period of years, and but a few stray Bushmen 
were heard of when the family established themselves in the valley, lying 
amd the Winterberg Mountains. The rock on which the record is 
painted, in colours as fresh as though only just executed, was once a solid 
block, but is the more picturesque from being riven in several places. 
From the top of it, which is fringed with trees and garlanded with parasi- 
tical plants—among which the monkey rope, or Bavian creeper, is the most 
conspicuous—the light streams down from the luminous sky, and the place 
is musical with the songs of birds, the music of insects, and the ripple of a 
little stream, singing on its merry way, over the stones and moss bordering 
the green retreat. 

So refreshing was the aspect of this fair bower, shaded as it was by 
yellow-wood trees* more than a hundred feet high, that, leaving our 
horses to drink at the mouth of the silver rill, we ascended, without thought 
of heat and fatigue, on that glowing day in December, the steep steps 
formed in the turf, and soon stood in front of this curious memento of the 
past. 

The Bushman’s food in general costs him but little trouble to acquire. 
It consists of roots, the larve of ants, locusts, and wild honey ; this last 
they discover by means of the honey-bird, a little dusky creature that 
hangs about the traveller’s path with a view to coax him to the nest in the 
hollow of a tree, or nook in a rock—the cunning thing choosing that 
man should storm the magazine of sweets ere it feasts on the goodly store. 

At certain seasons, however—when, for instance, the game is fat and 
lazy, and therefore easily surrounded—the Bushmen assemble and hold a 
festival on the eve of a grand hunt. Then a kind of mead, or honey-beer,t{ 
goes round in the calabash; then the leading members of the pigmy 
hunt excite the enthusiasm of the uninitiated by their recitals of past 
achievements; and, unlike such descriptions of warfare or of pastime 
by men of civilized life, these recitals are impartial accounts, and relate 
truly whether the Bushman was the conqueror or the conquered. Their 
weapons are arrows, the bows of which are about two feet long; and as 
these are poisoned, they are sure of their game if blood is drawn from i, 
The poison is from trees, roots, the Agapanthus lily, and from snakes. 

We must now proceed to describe the drawing illustrating the hunting 
scene. 

The game has been fairly driven into an area; the Bushman on fne 
piebald horse (No. 1), in the right-hand corner, and another in the fore- 
ground, have assisted each other in this undertaking. The two Gemsboks 


* The yellow-wood tree is the deal of the Cape. 

+ A story is told of a Hottentot, who, in endeavouring to explain to his 
comrades the vocation of a missionary, likened the “Teacher” to the honey- 
bird, “which says, ‘Come, come,’ and conducts us to the sweet treasure.” 
Another illustrated the theory of the immortality of the soul thus: “Don’t 
you know the serpents ? they go into the cleft of a tree, and drop their skin, 
and leave it behind them, which has all the appearance of a real serpent, but 
the living part has escaped ; so will the soul when it leaves the body.” 

~ To make this beer, the honey collected in the day is put in vessels with a 

ortion of new milk, and a root, called by them Kurree.~ In twelve hours this 
erments, and in the morning all assemble for a regular carouse. The dregs of 
this liquor serve to ferment another brew. 
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above are of a mixed breed, and the unwieldy Eiland looks breathless as 
he toils after that creature intended to represent the Springbok. The 
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riderless horse has doubtless been trained to help in the chase. At the 
top of the picture (the Bushman has about the same ideas of perspective as 
the Chinese) stands a man in a sheepskin kilt, his knob kierrie (club) in 
one hand, his quiver of poisoned arrows in the other. He is evidently 
intent on frightening the animals, who, panic-stricken and exhausted, 
attempt in vain to rush past him as a Gemsbok has done.* The horse in 
: the immediate foreground has doubtlessly been wounded by accident, from 
: the attitude of the two figures near it, the one deprecating, the other 


reproving; and the animal marked as unknown is supposed by one of my 
South-African sporting acquaintances to be a Hartebeest—excellent game. 
; He is likely, you see, to make his escape, while figure 5 stands uncertain 
and bewildered. 
The colours employed by the Bushmen in these drawings are made of 
, various ochres, clays, and stones, ground in a stone mortar, and blended 
artistically with the oil found in the legs of deer. 
Being anxious to have a perfectly correct specimen of such primitive 
: art, I requested the intelligent and kind daughter of Mr. Pringle, of 
3 Glenthorn, to take facsimiles of the figures on tracing paper. She executed 
her task with as much good will as good taste; and this facsimile is 
intrusted to the editor of the ‘Home Friend,’ that my humble sketch may 
; be rendered more accurate and more acceptable to my readers. 
While on the subject of hunting in Kafirland, I claim permission te 
subjoin a very curious account of the mode in which the Bechuanas, a 
b better race of Kafirs than those bordering our own colony, carry on their 
sport, which is indeed a mere battue. 
When it is ascertained that the game has gathered for pasture in a 
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* The Gemsbok by some is said to have given the idea of the unicorn, from 
e the way in which it is sometimes drawn. I doubt it, for I have a belief in the 
unicorn of old. 
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certain spot, a portion of the land—say two miles—is inclosed in the shape 
of the letter Y, thus— 








i, 


The dots represent pitfalls. 


The animals crowding into the narrow part of it spring over the fence, 
and find themselves in pitfalls. ‘“ Immense numbers,” says my intelligent 
correspondent, to whom I am indebted for this description of Bechuana 
sport, “are sometimes caught in this manner; and, when successful, the 
hunters sit ig, the women joining in chorus, apostrophising the dead game. 

‘How is it,’ say they, ‘that you are such fools? who told you to come this 
way, ” &c. 

The chief seats himself, when the batiue is over, on the largest dead 
animal, and cutting it open distributes the meat with a solemn air, tl 
vultures hovering above, the women continuing their chant, and the men 
hastening to enjoy the result of the slaughter. 

“The Baharootze people,” says Mr. II———, “ have a dangerous method 
of killing the elephant. When a noble-looking old male * is seen resting 
against a camel-thorn tree, the hunter steals to the other side of the tree, 
and stabs him with an assegai; the infuriated animal then turns round and 
rushes at his foe, who again stabs him; and so on till the gigantic animal 
falls; though it not unfrequently happens that the elephant tramples on 
the man. 

“The African buffalo,” repeats Mr. H the most vindictive of 
animals when wounded. I saw a man who got between two trees, where 
the buffalo could not reach him with his horns; but it so happened that 
the beast could manage to get his tongue in, and with this rough implement 
of mischief he managed to lick the flesh from the poor wretch’s legs.” 

I have sometimes seen Kafirs on their return from hunting, and an 
exciting sight it is. He who strikes the game first is entitled to the first 
share in the spoil ; he who reaches the kraal frst with the news of success 
is considered one of the victors; and a crowd of youths about sunset may 
be seen flying along the sides of the hills, or emerging by short cuts from 
wooded glens, all singing, or rather muttering, a hoarse chant, to which 
the women in the valley reply with a shrill call of triumph; and the 
little children, embryo Nimrods, sally forth to meet the wild huntsmen 
and their spoil. Should any dispute arise the chief decides it; his word is 
immutable. 
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* The advance of a herd of wild pry yer when heard in the silence of the 
night, is very startling, the leader of it uttering from time to time a note 
resembling the sound : from a powerful mae. 








GEORGE HEWSON. 
GrorGE [Hewson was the son of a small tradesman in London, of dissolute 
habits; and, as may be supposed, his education was much neglected. 
George, whose first contact with the world was of a rough character, 
imbibed the evil with which he was surrounded, and bade fair to tread in his 
father’s steps, when an unexpected event turned his feet into a totally 
different path, soon after he had reached the age of fifteen. As he was 
going one morning on an errand for his father to a neighbouring dram- 
shop, a horse, which had broken loose from a vehicle, dashed down the 
street along which he was passing, and came violently against him as 
he was crossing the carriage-way, hurling him upon the ground with such 
force that for the time he was quite stunned. One of the curates of 
the parish, who happened to be near the scene of the accident, hastened 
to his assistance, and saw him conveyed home and placed under medical 
care. On learning that he had sustained no serious injury, he left him for 
the present. Mr. Newton—for that was the clergyman’s name—called 
again in the evening, and found that in a few days George might be 
expected to recover from the bruises and the shock ‘which he had under- 
gone. ‘ Suppose, George, that this accident had proved a fatal one,” said 
Mr. Newton, after some prefatory conversation, ‘* what would have been 
the consequence ? ” “YT hardly know, sir,” replied George; ‘* but I am 
afraid something very bad.” ‘“ Yes, and soam 1; but do you know how 
such bad consequences may be avoided?” “ I suppose, sir, the way is to 
say my prayers, read my Bible, go to church, and so on.” ‘* These things 
are all very good,” replied Mr. ‘Newton ; but still this is not exactly the 
way.” ‘Then I am sure, sir, I don’t know what is,” was the reply. 
Mr. Newton now explained to George in plain language the rudiments of 
Christianity, of which he had thus manifested his ignorance, though there 
are thousands who would have given a similar answer, and who notwith- 
tanding think themselves quite right in their notion of the religion which 
they thus make to consist of a routine of outward forms. No wonder it - 
that they look upon a Christian life as dull and wearisome, which, 

truth, it would be were their idea of it a just one. At the same time 
he pointed out the miserable consequences of sin—its certainty of future 
punishment—and the wretchedness often occasioned by it in this world, 
contrasting these things with the present peace of mind, and the future and 
eternal happiness of the Christian. George listened attentively, and 
Mr. Newton noticed that tears occasionally glistened in his eyes; and 
after praying at his bedside he left him, promising to call again on the 
morrow. Kept awake by pain, George pondered over what he had heard, 
and prayed earnestly for the teaching of God to guide him aright. He 
felt eager for the break of day that he might read a little book which 
Mr. Newton had given him; and after perusing it carefully, he looked 
forward with earnestness to the time of his pastor’s visit. At George’s 
request, Mr. Newton again explained what it is to be a Christian; and 
George paid earnest heed to every word which fell from the clergyman’s 
lips. In the midst of the conversation a book fell with a loud noise on the 
floor of the bedroom; but so intent was he upon the subject of their 
discourse, that his pastor noticed that he never even turned his eye to see 
what was the cause of this unexpected disturbance. From this time a 
marked change took place in George: from being a frequenter of places 
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of dissipation and vice, he became a regular attendant at his parish church, 
a scholar at an eveninry school, and in a class which Mr. Newton super- 
intended, consisting of young men desirous of intellectual and spiritual 
improvement. T hough his attendance at these last two places was nec essarily 
somewhat irregular, Mr. Hewson was greatly annoyed at the change which 
had taken place, and the more so because George now refused to take any 
part in the little acts of cheating which his father frequently practised 
upon his customers, nor would he have anything to do with the Sunday 
trading in which he had hitherto assisted; but after flying into se veral 
violent passions and threatening severe thrashings—one of which he 
inflicted—Mr. Hewson desisted, for he saw that his son was not to be 
conquered in that way. George’s civility and good conduct won him the 
respect of some of his father’s customers and neighbours, so that eventually 
Mr. Hewson found it to his interest to give way to his son’s whims, as he 
termed them; and as George now had a small sum of pocket money 
allowed him weekly, ’ was enabled to dress in neater clothes, and to 
purchase a book occasionally, without overlooking the calls upon his slender 
means made by several societies to which he subscribed, and by special 
eases of distress which came under his notice. His father gradually left 
the business more and more in his hands, until at length he became the 
mainstay of the family, which was a rather large one; and ultimately 
Mr. Hewson became so habitual a frequenter of taverns, that he found it 
intolerable to be confined to his business on Sundays; and accordingly one 
Lord’s-day, to the surprise and vexation of some of the customers, the shop 
was found closed. George himself was somewhat doubtful as to the result 
of this step, for the amount of money taken on a Sunday generally ex- 
ceeded that received on any other day ; but still he was firmly resolved to 
abide by the consequences, be they what they might. At first it did prove 
a serious loss to the family ; some of the customers took offence at what 
they termed the “ pious doings” of George, and went elsewhere; and 
Mr. Hewson opened the shop again on Sunday, but the receipts were so 
small that he declared that he would not be kept in again. In a few 
months the business more than regained the temporary loss which it had 
sustained. Observers began to think that one who would submit to lose 
custom, rather than do what was wrong, would be more likely to deal 
fairly than those shopkeepers who openly disregarded one of God’s com- 
mandments, and who might, therefore, not unreasonably be expected to 
break another secretly in their dealings with their customers ; and this con- 
sideration induced some to trade with George. Several families in the 
neighbourhood, hearing of his doings, came to him for a part, and a few for 
the whole of what they required of such things as he dealt in; so that in 
six months he found the receipts of the business greater than they had 
been before the Sunday trading was discontinued. ‘ Thus,” he observed 
one day, “God did not permit me to lose by obeying Him ; and if He had, 
peace of mind and eternal happiness are worth ten thousand good busi- 
nesses.”” George was now upwards of twenty-one, and his father consented 
to take him as a partner in the business; indeed he had long been its 
mainspring, and he had acquired a character for fair dealing and punctuality 
amongst his customers and creditors, which was invaluable to him even 
when considered merely with regard to the pecuniary benefit which he 
derived from it. His mother and the family looked up to him as their 
chief earthly prop, and he in turn viewed them as a trust committed to 
him; and most earnestly did he strive to promote their temporal, and 
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above all their spiritual welfare ; nor were his efforts unsuccessful, for his 
mother and two of his sisters became regular communicants at the church, 
and one of these sisters, under the direction of Mr. Newton, was most 
usefully employed as a Sunday-school teacher, and in several other works 
of benevolence. A younger brother, also under the fostering care of the 
same clergyman, gave tokens of intellectual and moral excellence which 
cheered the hearts of his pastor and of his family. George had now reached 
the age of twenty-five, and had for some time been engaged to the daughter 
of a tradesman in the neighbourhood, whose pious and gentle disposition 
gave promise that she would make a valuable wife; and being now in a 
position to marry, they were accordingly united ; and as several of Mr. 
Hewson’s family were permanently away from home, arrangements were 
easily made for George and his wife to live under the same roof with his 
father. In a few years, Mr. Hewson became prematurely old, and retired 
from the business altogether, receiving a comfortable income from his son. 
A painful and incurable disease brought him at length to feel and acknow- 
ledge the sin and folly of his past life: he is now bearing with resignation 
the sufferings which his evil courses have brought upon him. George 
steadily and energetically extended his business until he became the master 
of one of the largest and busiest establishments in that part of the metropolis 
in which he resided. There he still lives, respected and beloved by all who 
know him; and notwithstanding his numerous engagements, there is not a 
charitable institution in the neighbourhood to which he is not a generous 
contributor, both of his time and his money; nor is he lukewarm in his 
efforts to extend to others at home and abroad the blessings of that Gospel 
which has proved such good news to himself. Reader, do you know a 
George Hewson in your own neighbourhood? if you do, strive to imitate 
him ; if you do not, aspire to the honour of being one, and you will bless 
the day when you began to set such an example to those around you. 
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WHEATEAR, 


Ir in spring and early summer there is a richness and beauty in our woods 
and meadows, so too, at these seasons, the wide-spread downs have attrac- 
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tions of their own. Desolate, indeed, they seem in winter, as the wind 
sweeps sullenly over their short grassy turf, bowing down the slender green 
twigs of the broom, or the sturdier branches of the ling, and making a moan 


throu gh the stiff spiny boughs of the furze. We can then see little there 
that has a brighter tinge than the grass, save an occasional blossom on the 


furze, which is of paler yellow and less wide expansion than the bloom of 


summer; or we may look upon a tuft of emerald moss, or a bright whitish 
grey lichen hanging around the trunk ofa solitary tree, or a gay orange 
or pale y yellow fungus at its base ; or perchance we may a to gather the 
little crimson mushroom-like object which glitters among the grass, or the 
tiny vases of the scarlet cup-moss growing there like masses of pelo 
The silence that reigns on the common is far more dreary than that of the 
woods ; for when it is interrupted by the winds, these bring not the wild 
and varied melodies which come winding along the vistas of the wood- 
lands, as through the aisles of a cathedral, nor is the robin so often on the 
down to chant its winter song. And as the wind murmurs in low tones, ¢ 
comes in sullen gusts, and as we cast the eye over the wide unsheltered 
waste, we feel that winter has here done its worst. 

Yet how gladsome in spring-tim » is all that wide common, when a blue 
sky is hanging over it, and sunshine is gilding its innumerable blades of grass ! 
Now the gorse has its thousands of flowers of brightest gold, and daisies 
cluster in multitudes, and the little milkwort raises its blossoms of blue or 
richest pink above the lowly sward ; and the bright germander speedwell 
with its eye of blue, and the celandine with its star of gold, are but the 
heralds of the purple heaths, and the blue harebells, and the sweet wild- 
thyme, and the bright golden broom flowers which, in the later summer, 
shall make it more beautiful still. 

He who would hear to perfection the sone of the birds, which arises like 





a psalm of praise from the open down, should wander thither in the early 
morning. Here he may find the wheatears by hundreds, and as merry and 
musical as he could desire, though the song is very low and sweet, and 


must be listened to me silence to be heard at all. These birds are very 
abundant in some parts of Britain, and pretty generally diffused over our 
commons. ‘They are also spread widely throughout Europe, are very 
plentiful in Holland, and are especially frequent on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, while they are found also at the extreme north of Europe. 
They are very handsome birds, but of a wild and shy character, hastening 
from the coming footstep by running lightly over the grass, or taking a 
number of rapid flights from one spot to another, at a little distance from 
the ground ; only flying higher during their migration. The timid birds 
will, if disturbed, utter a sound which resembles the words “ far, far ;” 
and if one should come unexpectedly upon the mother bird, while sitting 
on her nest, the air resounds with the ery of *titreu, titreu.” Often the 
spots where the wheatears congregate are so barren, that if they needed the 
shelter of a bush, they could not even find a bramble of any size or a furze 
shrub to cover them; but they conceal their nest, and that most skilfully 
too, in fissures in the ground, or among clods or heaps of stones, and if 
some old wall is near they will hide it at its base, placing it so = 
that even those accustomed to the habits of the bird, are often unable t 

discover it. Sometimes the nest is hidden in a chalk or gravel pit, and on 
some downs the birds avail themselves of a deserted rabbit-warren, where 
just at the entrance they build their home. ‘This structure is large and 
composed of grasses, wool, moss, and of feathers and scraps of rabbit’s down 
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which are spread about the common, and it usually contains six pale-blue 
eggs. Small pieces of brake generally lie strewed in little heaps around, 
and thus betray the home to the wanderer. The wheatear is very cunning 
in luring away any who may approach its young family, and ifa passer 
over the common comes towards the nest, the bird makes a short flight to 
mislead him, and when she sees him some way off, make a circular turn 
and regains the nest. These birds are so often to be seen perched on clods 
of earth, that the French term the wheatcar,* Motteua, from motte, a clod. 
Our country people call this bird by a variety of names, as Horsematch, 
Fallow-finch, Fallow- chat, Fallow-smith, Fallow-smiter, W hitetail, Stone 
Chucker, Chickell, and Chackbird. It is the Saxicola enanthe of the 
ornithologist. 

As autumn approaches large flocks of wheatears are congregated on the 
downs of Sussex and Kent, whither they have come, singly, or in pairs, 
from various inland heaths, to assemble for their departure. And now is 
their season of especial danger, for valued as they are for the table, and 
called the English ortolan, they become at this season, in consequence of 
their numbers, a ready prey to the shepherds who are keeping their flocks 
on these downs. They are then in good condition for the table, and so 
suspicious are they, that the smallest alarm, even the shadow of a passing 
cloud, will induce them to run into the traps which are laid for them. 
‘These traps are of the most simple description, yet a shepherd has been 
known by their means to capture eighty-four dozen ina di Ly, SIX Or seven 
hundred of the traps being ov erlooked by one man and his boy. Pemnant 
states, that in his time, about eighteen hundred and forty dozen were an- 
nually caught on the Eas stbourne downs, where they still form a profitable 
trade to the shepherds. Immense numbers of birds arrive there, and at 
Beachy Head, daily, during the months of August and September. Nor 
can we, though we pity the birds, deprecate the practice of taking them, 
since the lower orders of creatures were made for the service of man, and 
the wheatears leave behind them no young ones to perish of cold and 
hunger for want of the care of the parent. Dut when, in the earlier 
months, the sportsman takes his gun to our moorlands, and brings down 
the bird which has a young brood, the practice is a very cruel one, for the 
bird is too much injured by the shot to be fit for eating, and the misery of 
the survivors is very great. 

Large numbers of these wheatears are preserved and sent to London, 
but many are sold to the innkeepers and others, and eaten in the neighbour- 
hood of the downs. They are wrapped in vine-leaves and roasted, and 
their flavour is very delicious, especially at of young birds. 

The food of the wheatears consists of various insects, particularly on 
of the beetle tribe, and when they are kept in confinement they need < 
very large supply. Wild and shy as they are in their native haunts, ise 
to run under the first clod when approached, yet they become tame and 
very interesting when reared in the house, and keep up a perpetual singing 
—singing on even during night, if a light is in the room. Mr. Sweet says 

* The Wheatear is six inches and a half in length. The head, shoulders, 
and back are light grey ; wings black ; tail-feathers white on their basal parts 
and black at their extremities ; the forehead, a line over the eye, and the 
rump, white ; the cheeks and ear-coverts black ; whole under parts buff, very 
pale on the belly; beak and feet black. In winter the grey of the head and 
shoulders become 1 rusty brown ; the wing-feathers are tip pe dl with rusty; and 
the buff of the under parts becomes much richer and brighter. 
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of our bird: “It has a very pleasant, variable, and agreeable song, dif- 
ferent from all other birds, which in confinement it continues all the 
winter. When a pair of them are kept in a large cage or aviary, it is very 
amusing to see them at play with each other, flying up and down, and 
spreading their long wings in a curious manner, dancing and singing at the 
same time. I have very little doubt but a young bird, brought up from 
the nest, might be taught to talk, as they are very imitative. re 

The wheatear i is general throughout Britain, and is very widely diffused 
during summer over Europe, being particularly abundant on the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean. It has been seen very far north, and Sir J. 
Ross says of it, “‘One of these little birds was observed flying round the 
ship in Felix Harbour, 70° N., 91° 30’ W., on the second of May, 1830, 
and was found dead alongside the next morning: having arrived before the 
ground was sufficiently uncovered to enable it to procure its food, it had 
perished from want. It is the only instance of this bird having been met 
with in Arctic America, in the course of our several expeditions to those 
regions.” 
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WILD FLOWERS 





Grounp Ivy.—Glechoma hederacea. 


Tuts plant has a strong aromatic odour, especially if the leaves are bruised. 
and both its flower and foliage are very pretty. Bishop Mant well describes 
the former :— 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


“ And there upon the sod below, 
Ground Ivy’s purple blossoms show, 
Like helmet of Crusader knight 

It's anther’s cross-like form of white.” 


These flowers grow in threes, between the stalk and the leaf; they are 
sometimes of a pale lilac, and, though more rarely, quite white. They 
appear in April and May ; but long before the spring has put forth a single 
blossom, the leaves may be found clustering on the hedge-bank, though the 
odour which characterises them at a later season is then scarcely perceptible. 
Ornamental as this plant is, yet it is very injurious to pasture lands, its 
long trailing stems occupying much room, and gradually exterminating the 
sweet grasses and other plants which form the food of cattle. Few animals 
will touch the ground ivy unless compelled by hunger to do so, and it is 
even said to be injurious to horses. The leaves are much used in villages 
to make an infusion for coughs, and the plant was formerly called Ale-hoof 
and Tun-hoof, because their bitter properties rendered them of use in the 
beer made in the old English households, before hops had become the 
common growth of our country. Even in recent times a quantity of this 
plant has been thrown into a vat of ale in order to clarify it, and the ale 
thus prepared has been taken as a remedy for some maladies of the skin. 

We may often see, during autumn, a number of small hairy tumours on 
the leaves of the ground ivy, which are occasioned by the puncture of the 
insect called Cynips glechome. These galls are sometimes eaten by the pea- 
santry of France; but Reaumur, who tasted them, remarks that it is doubt- 
ful if they will rank with good fruits. They have,as might be expected, a 
strong flavour of the plant on which they are formed. 





THE DYING GIRL. 


A BEAUTY clothes the hectic cheek, 
A radiance fills the sunken eye, 
But when her mellow’d accents speak, 
They make the sadden’d hearer sigh ; 
For, softer sink they in their cadence far 
Than Autumn’s dying tone, beneath some mournful star. 


They bore her to that healthful Isle 
Whose rocks of terraced verdure rise 
And catch the Morn’s celestial smile, 
Responsive to the greeting skies ; 
And vainly prophesied, the island-breeze 
Would freshen her white cheek, and waft away disease. 


But there she sicken’d, day by day, 
In shrinking paleness, like a flower, 
Yet from her glance there flash’d a ray 
Of almost supernatural power— 
So bright the lustre of her eye-beam fell, 
It touch’d the tender mind with more than woman’s spell. 


For mother, too, and far-off home, 
Her plaintive heart in secret cried, 
And backward long’d her soul to roam— 
Since in the churchyard, side by side 
Under the green turf, where loved sisters lay, 
She hoped her dust might wait the awful Judgment Day. 
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And there behold her once again 
In her own room, with placid brow ; 
So pale, you see each azure vein 
Meander through her beauty now 
Yet, like a pulse of rosy light at even, 
Oft to her faded cheek a crimson flush is given. 


Seldom she sighs, but veils within 
Much that would grieve fond Love to know ; 
And when some pensive tears begin, 
She tries to check their overflow ; 
Safe in the arms of Jesu rests her soul, 
Nor does the early grave with gloom the mind control. 


Not for herself, but for the heart 
Of Love maternal she could weep ; 
And often in young dreams will start, 
As girlish days through mem’ry sweep, 
While faintly through her lips there steals a word— 
And, “ Oh! my mother dear !” is like low music heard. 


She dies, as beauty ever dies 
When sad consumption finds a tomb ; 
With brilliance in her deep-set eyes, 
And on her face a healthless bloom : 
No harsh transition, but a soft decay, 


Like dream-born tones of night, that ‘melt by dawn away. 


They wheel her round each garden-walk 
Where oft her lisping childhood play’d, 
And loved to hear the old nurse talk 
And soothe her when she seem’d afraid, 
While danced her ringlets as she prattled on, 
More playful than the birds she loved to gaze upon. 


She looks as they alone who feel 
The last of earth before them lies, 
While o’er them soften’d mem’ries steal 
Which melt the heart into the eyes— 
For tree and turret, woods and uplands, all 
Back to the dying girl her childish past recal ! 


Dream-like the hush of twilight floats, 
Veiling the lilac bowers around ; 
While in the air melodious notes 
Of soft dejection sweetly sound : 
The Landscape, like a conscious mourner, seems 
To lie in brooding shade, and sadden as it dreams. 


Now to her chamber home return’d, 
Before the casement there reclined, 
Just as the broad horizon burn’d 
With the last blush day left behind— 
Her eye reposed upon the dying sun, 
Fading like feeble youth, be fore life’s course is run. 


Hush’d is the breezeless air, and deep 
The awe around e . h mourner stealing ; 
Bend o'er her form, but do not weep— 
Death is too grand for outward feeling ! 
As sinks the sun beneath yon golden sea, 
So ebbs her spirit back to God’s oe 


From R,. Montcomery’s ‘ Christian Life. 


pene eere. 












































